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a dry season/* inhabits " a decayed house " in a
composite squalor, and looks back on the changes
and futility of life, He remembers how, in the
spring, when a sign was demanded of God, " Game
Christ the Tiger." But the coming of the Word was
unavailing; the reverence due to His Body was
given to " flowering Judas " ; and he remembers
the postures of various types who carried on the
betrayal. He remarks on the wasteful operations of
life, the imbroglio of vice and virtue due to the
" wrath-bearing tree" of original sin. His own
life has failed ; he sees the emptiness of all sensual
acts ; at the last, mundane self-seekers are brought
to nothing, like gulls in a storm ; and he himself
is driven to a sleepy corner.

The poem is incoherent, and criticism cannot
be disarmed by Gerontion's senility. But it shows
Mr Eliot's growing insistence on religion. He
came to agree more and more with T. E. Hulme
that " dogmas like that of Original Sin are the
closest expression of the categories of the religious
attitude. That man is in no sense perfect, but a
wretched creature, who can yet apprehend perfec-
tion.'9 The Waste Land was a demand for such a
realisation.

Before considering this poem, something more
must be said of Eliot's method. Abandoning
Laforgue's adolescent nostalgia, he had developed
a satiric-dryness of witty statement in which " facts "
were left to evoke emotion with a minimum of
explicit correlation. The technique was difficult.
In such poetry the mood is too complex for initial